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Norway claims the admiration of the lover of nature in 
its grandest forms, and its political, social, and moral con- 
dition suggests many instructive reflections to the poli- 
tical economist and the philosopher ; and yet this inter- 
ting country seldom attracts our tourists, who prefer 
the beaten track which leads them to the great capitals of 
rope. 
_It is not owing to want of energy or industry that 
Norway is the most thinly peopled country in Europe. 
In the British Islands, the inhabitants to each square 
mile are twenty times as numerous as in Norway ; but it 
must be recollected that one-third of the latter country 
Consists of bare rocks or water, and that the surface suit- 
able for cultivation is of small extent. Thus Norway, 





With a population of little more than one million, spread 
over an area nearly twice the extent of England and Wales, : 
Vou. VIII. 


may in fact be as densely peopled, in reference to its pro- 
ductive resources, as this fertile portion of Great Britain, 
with its population of fifteen millions. Land fit for pro- 
duction is as scarce as in England, and patches are cul- 
tivated which would here be turned to no profitable 
account. From 58° to 71° of latitude, the western boun- 
dary of Norway consists of an immense line of rugged 
coast, penetrated by innumerable fiords or harbours, from 
twelve to two hundred miles long, and in many places not 
more than three or four in width. These fiords are well 
described as great lateral valleys filled with the sea. They 
abound in fish, are never frozen, and those of the largest 
size could shelter all the navies of the world. The peo- 
ple who inhabited this coast were the first in Northern 
Europe to whom the ocean became a familiar element. 
The peculiarities of a high northern climate are not un- 
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favourable to a high degree of vegetative power, and as 
far north as 65°, crops of bear, oats, and a sort of red 
wheat, with hops, hemp, and flax, are abundant; and 
cherries ripen in the open air, while in the northern parts 
of Scotland, 8° southward, this fruit does not attain ma- 
turity. The heat of summer is very great, and as the 
sun is above the horizon for so many hours, the nights 
are dry and warm, and delightful to the senses. In win- 
ter the air is dry and bracing, and not damp and clammy 
as in Britain. 

To an Englishman Norway is especially interesting. 
Men of Norwegian race, the sea-kings and jarls, with 
their followers, who ravaged every coast, and partially 
established themselves in England, are amongst our re- 
mote progenitors ; and it was the same race who achieved 
the Norman conquest of England. Their usages and 
customs, which are partially and often entirely obliterated 
here, may be observed amongst their posterity in Nor- 
way, where antient manners have been less effaced than 
in any part of Europe. Old-fashioned forms of polite- 
ness and homely courtesies, such as were once practised 
in England, still linger there, and fill the mind with pic- 
tures of the olden time. 

If the happiness of a nation depends, more than any 
other cause, upon the mode in which property is distri- 
buted, then, as that of Norway differs from other Eu- 
ropean countries, its influence upon the well-being of the 
people is deserving of peculiar consideration. In France, 
the equal partition of property amongst children has been 
a — too recently adopted to have produced much 
effect, while in every other country the feudal law of pri- 
mogeniture entirely prevails. In Norway, however, land 
was never the property of a class, and it belongs to the 
great body of the people. While the number of persons 
possessing land in Ireland is only about 1 in 1000, and in 
Scotland 1 in about 700 or 800; the proportion of per- 
sons in Norway possessing a freehold estate is 1 in 22. 
This was the state of things centuries ago, when the 

asantry of the rest of Europe were in a state of villanage. 
The land was always held without any tenures of military 
service, or other conditions imposed by a superior upon 
his vassal tenants: it was proudly held “ by the same 
right by which the crown is held.” In France, Ger- 
many, and England, the feudal baron trampled with im- 
a upon the rights of his inferior dependents, sanc- 
tioned in his abuse of power by law and custom; and a 
remedy was not provided until the rise of a class who 
acquired wealth and consideration in trade, and who were 
interested in promoting more liberal ideas respecting per- 
sonal rights. 

With a knowledge of what has taken in Ireland, 
the first impression is, a very wide dispersion of pro- 
perty in land, amongst the ignorant as well as the intelli- 
gent, would, in the course of time, drag down society to 
the lowest state of degradation ; that society would gra- 
dually decline until it was composed of a wretched race 
struggling against want, without accumulated resources 
of any kind. This miserable result, however, has not 
been realised. Mr. Laing, in his interesting work on 
Norway, anticipating a reference to Ireland, denies that 
it presents a parallel case. In Ireland, he remarks, “ the 

ining influences of property are totally removed from 

the mass of the community, and the propensity to impro- 
vident marriage freed from the check which nature has 
= against it.” In Norway, where even the la- 
rers in husbandry have a life-interest in their allot- 
ments, with remainder for life to their widows, almost 
every peasant is under “ the restraints of property,” and 
has in fact an educated mind—that is, that kind of edu- 
cation, “ induced by the diffusion of property, and of the 
civilising tastes, habits, and motives of action which attend 
its possession, that will keep the population of a country 
within its means of subsistence.” In Norway it checks 


over-multiplication and pauperism, while the Irish pea- 
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sant, who has neither property, nor scarcely the chance of 
obtaining any, has little prudence and no foresight, and 
recklessly marries because his condition cannot be made 
worse. Mr. Laing spent above two years in Norway, 
and after devoting his time to a careful examination of 
its condition, he comes to the conclusion, that “in a 
country where land is not held in tenancy merely, as in 
Ireland, but in full ownership, its aggregation by the 
deaths of co-heirs, and by the marriages of female heirs 
among the landowners, will balance its subdivision by the 
equal succession of children.” He mentions instances of 
peasant proprietors whose families have possessed the 
same estate for five centuries. These views are contrary 
to those commonly received upon this subject, but this 
only renders their consideration more interesting. 

fter ten centuries of division and subdivision, the 
economical state of the country, its institutions, and the 
habits and manners of the people, are all based upon the 
peculiar arrangements which affect property in land. 
There is considerable equality of fortunes, but no blend- 
ing of ranks, which are as distinctly defined as in other 
old countries. The tone of manners is elevated, not de- 
teriorated. The sense of honour is acute. mr. Nor- 
wegian peasant,” says Mr. Laing, “in real high-minded- 
hen is the Spaniard of the North.” Feelings of self 
respect and consideration for others pervade all ranks, 
The antient laws are simple and well-defined ; justice is 
accessible ; the judges are amenable to a supreme court, 
and their sentences are liable to be called in question. 
Political liberty is warmly cherished ; and the people 
have the making of the laws almost entirely in their own 
hands, These circumstances indicate an identity of in- 
terests which binds all classes into something like a family 


union. 
(To be continued} 





BARBADOES. 
(Continued from No. 477.] 


Tue restoration of Charles II. forms an important era in 
the history of Barbadoes. Hay, Earl of Kinnoul, having 
become heir to the Carlisle estates, the king proposed to 
settle upon him 1000/. per annum for the surrender to 
the crown of the late Earl of Carlisle’s patent for the 
Caribbee Islands. Kinnoul accepted the offer, and thus 
the proprietary government was dissolved, and Barbadoes 
reverted to the crown. Lord Willoughby returned to the 
island as governor under a commission from Charles, and 
would have been welcomed by the Barbadians, from 4 
sense of the judgment and spirit he had before displayed, 
and the knowledge of his honourable principies and 
gentlemanly manners ; but his lordship was a royalist to 
his heart’s core ; and his unqualified support of a very 
grievous tax which had been newly imposed by the 
crown, procured him but a bad reception. This was the 
tax of 4} per cent. on the dead commodities of the 
produce of the island, to be levied that it might be applied 
partly to defray the expenses of the government of the 
island, and in ‘part to satisfy the claims of the Earl of 
Carlisle’s creditors, who, it was conceived, had a right to 
some of the produce of the island ; but though these were 
the avowed objects for which the tax was imposed, it 
was not difficult to see that the large sums raised by this 
means could be applied to other purposes not at all con- 
nected with the interests of the Barbadians. Their 
offers to allowa handsome salary to the governor, and to 
bear all the charges of government, were rejected oF 
passed over; for Charles had probably some strong 
reasons for preferring the mode fixed upon, and in Lord 
Willoughby he had a servant who, devotedly attached ‘0 
him and to his fortunes, was determined to uphold his 
authority. With the exception of his support of this 
tax, which much embittered his communications W! 

the inbabitants, Lord Willoughby was very well liked by 
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them ; and he continued their governor from 1663, the 
date of his last commission (and for the 44 per cent. tax), 
until his death in 1674, when his brother was appointed 
to the vacant post. 

In 1668, Bridgetown, the capital (a town, even then, 

of considerable size), was almost totally destroyed by 
fire. It was, however, speedily rebuilt, and in a short 
time was as flourishing as ever. In 1670 the population 
of the island was computed at 50,000 Whites and 100,000 
Black and Coloured inhabitants, the produce of whose 
labour gave occasion for the employment of 60,000 tons 
of shipping. But several circumstances transpired 
within a few years to reduce greatly this large population. 
In 1674-5 two dreadful hurricanes destroyed considerable 
property, and many lives were lost; and, some years 
after, a great sickness carried off hundreds of the in- 
habitants: but the great cause for the decrease of popu- 
lation which the tables exhibit, may be found in the 
opening of Jamaica and other neighbouring islands for 
the exertions of the enterprising capitalist. In 1698 the 
population had so fallen off, that only 2330 White in- 
habitants were computed to be in the island ; these, how- 
ever, employed 42,000 slaves, principally in the manu- 
facture of sugar, the cultivation of which in Barbadoes 
was now beginning to supersede that of all other 
ylants. 
Our progress hitherto, although rapid when it is con- 
sidered that we attempt to detail the history of a country, 
will appear to have been slow compared to the pace 
we must now assume; jumping over years as we should 
the smaller stepping-stones of a brook, to fix ourselves, 
but only for a moment, on those which are more im- 
portant and conspicuous. 

The fortifications of the island requiring repair, and 
necessary expenses pressing upon the government, the 
Barbadian senate was called upon to assist, which it 
did, by levying, in 1722, a fax on the negro slaves of 
two shillings each. The conduct and government of the 
slaves was continually the subject of debate in the As- 
sembly ; and though the members appeared to be little 
influenced by motives of humanity, the management and 
control of this class of the inhabitants appear to have 
given them a world of trouble. In 1717 they had passed 
a law, to prevent the defalcation of slaves, that any negro 
who should run away, after having been one year on the 
island, “should-have one of his feet cut off.” Other 
similar specimens of Barbadian legislation for slaves 
might be cited. 

In 1730 the trade of Barbadoes had greatly increased, 
though the population was less than it had ever been 
since the first few years after the colenization of the 
island :; on the average of several years about this period, 
the annual exports of sugar were to the amount of 22,769 
hogsheads, valued at 340,396/. 

The number of inhabitants in 1748 is stated by the 
Population Returns at 15,252 Whites, 107 free negroes, 
and 47,025 slaves; but the governor remarked at the 
time, that the real number was nearer 25,000 Whites 
and 68,000 Blacks. In 1753 the number of negroes 
was officially stated to be 69,870. 

Bridgetown, the capital, having been once destroyed 
by fire, and rebuilt, was again doomed to the like calamity. 
On the night of May 13, 1766, the fire broke out; and 
the houses, being mostly of wood and light materials, 
were in a short time nearly all consumed, property to the 
amount of 300,000/. being sacrificed to the flames. But 
the inhabitants immediately set about to repair the 
damage, and in a short time the town began to assume 
something like its former appearance; when another 
fire occurred on the 27th December, in the same year, 
which completed the work of destruction commenced by 
the former fire, and reduced the whole town to a heap of 
ruins, 


These calamities, however, do not appear to haye at all 
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slackened the spirit of the inhabitants, nor to have de~ 
terred others from settling in the island. The population 
in 1770 was on the increase, and the exports amounted to 
432,000/., of which sum three-fourths were received from 
England. But if the energies and perseverance of the in- 
habitants had not yet been sufficiently put to the proof, 
a series of disastrous occurrences which successively fell 
upon the island tested their indomitable spirit to the 
utmost. In 115 there was such a failure in the crops, 
that thirty-one estates only produced the quantity of 
sugar generally made by one. Five years afterwards a 
hurricane raged with such fury as laid waste all the 
plantations, destroyed nearly all the live-stock, killed 
4326 inhabitants, maimed many others, and altogether 
occasioned a loss which was lowly estimated at 1,320,000/. 
sterling. Five years more had scarcely given them 
time to recover from the effects of this storm, when 
another hurricane, in 1186, of nearly the same violence, 
did as much damage. Yet the sufferers did not despair, 
and the statistics of the ensuing year show that they 
were rapidly recovering from their losses and attaining 
their former prosperity. In 1798 the slaves in Barbadoes 
were valued (how disgusting to an English ear is such a 
phrase applied to a fellow-creature!) at 2,484,600/. 
About this time the annual import of slaves amounted to 
1050, and in 1809 the total number in the island was 
estimated at 69,369. Two years after the total number 
of inhabitants was 87,539, consisting of 13,794 Whites, 
69,132 slaves, and 2613 free negroes. 

The present aspect of the island,-and the condition of 
the inhabitants, may be gathered from what we have 
said in our first paper. 





Self-extending Powers of Commerce.—It is the great 
advantage of a trading nation, that there are very few in it 
so duil and heavy who may not be placed in stations of life 
which may give them an opportunity of making their for- 
tunes. A well-regulated commerce is not, like law, physic, 
or divinity, to be overstocked with hands; but, on the con- 
trary, flourishes by multitudes, and gives employment to all 
its professors. Fleets of merchantmen are so many squa- 
drons of floating shops, that vend our wares and manufac- 
tures in all the markets of the world, and find out chapmen 
under both the tropics.—Addison. 


Boschman Mode of Procuring Fire-—I asked a Bosch- 
man to show me how he made fire; when he went and got 
two small twigs, and with his assegay he squared one twig 
and made a small hole in it, and gave the other a point ; then 


taking out the bone barb of one of his arrows, he supplied 
its place in the reed with the pointed piece of stick, and 
placing the squared twig between his soles, he commenced 
rubbing the arrow shaft between his palms, and pressing 
the pointed twig against the squared one, repeating the 
anxious cry of “hei! hei!” till he got a black dust from 
the two sticks, and, after a quarter of an hour, smoke and 
alight. At the conclusion of his hard work, I drew a 
lucifer match through sand-paper, produced an instan- 
taneous light, and the Boschman was mute with amaze- 
ment.—Sir J. E. Alexander’s Expedition into the Interior 
of Africa. 


Namaqua Bee-Hunters.—Whilst I was engaged in the 
chace one day on foot with a Namaqua attendant, he picked 
up a small stone, looked at it earnestly, then over the 
plain, and threw it down again. I asked what it was; he 
said there was the mark of a bee on it; taking it up, I also 
saw on it a ‘small pointed drop of wax, which had fallen 
from a bee in its flight. The Namaqua noticed the direc- 
tion the point of the drop indicated, and, walking on, he 
picked up another stone, also with a drop of wax on it, and 
so on at considerable intervals, till, getting behind a crag, 
he looked up, and bees were seen flying across the sky, 
and in and out of a cleft in the face of the rock. Here of 
course was the honey he was in pursuit of. A dry bush is 
selected, fire is made, the cliff is ascended, and the nest is 
robbed in the smoke.—Sir J. E, Alewander’s Expedition 
into the Interior of Africa. = 222 
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DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 


[Interior of Old 


Amonc all tne improvements which have been effected in 
the domestic relations of Englishmen of late years, none 
present themselves so readily to the eye as the appearance 
of their habitations. Always distinguished for their at- 
tachment to “creature comforts,” including the never- 
failing roast-beef and plum-pudding, as well as for their 
hospitality—being never better pleased than when these 
things were shared by their friends—the rough English- 
men formerly exercised neither of these feelings with that 
regard to outward appearance which enhances so much 
the enjoyment of both. Their welcome was given heartily, 
certainly, but roughly and boorishly, with no attempt to 
render it more agreeable by politeness of manner; while 
their viands were served upon wooden trenchers or pewter 
platters, off which, however, they partook with as keen 
a relish as though served on the most delicate china. 


“ Nay, never growl because the flagon’s black— 
Look to the sack within!” 


A cordial admonition! the principle of which seems to 
have been extended by our worthy forefathers to most of 
their proceedings, and may still be discerned in the 
strongly marked characteristics of those of their descend- 
ants who are yet untouched by modern refinement. The 
prevalence of this idea may be particularly recognised in 
the manner in which the interior of their houses was 
furnished and the exterior embellished. _ Little either of 
furniture or ornament was admitted, except when they had 
some desirable object in view, and this was always effected 
in the plainest way. A door was required to prevent both 
the entrance of the wind and unneighbourly intruders ; 
and a window was required to admit light into the apart- 
ment ; but whether the bolts of the former were shaped 
so as to be an ornament or an encumbrance, or whether 
the latter was of an elegant or of a clumsy form, 
were matters perfectly indifferent to the proprietor of the 
house. Even in the palmy days of Elizabeth, none but 
the higher classes ever cast a moment’s thought on the 
degree of elegance which might be imparted, by a little 


English Cottage. ] 


management, to the appearance of their dwellings. The 
cottages of the peasants in the country, and the dwellings 
of the poorer inhabitants of the towns, despite the ima- 
ginary comforts to be found in such places, which 
poets delight to describe, were in nearly every instance 
built without the least attempt at ornament, without 
the least exercise of that taste which will render the 
meanest habitation agreeable to the eye. They appear 
to have been principally built of wood, often assisted 
by mud or clay, which, cracking by the heat of sum- 
mer and the frost of winter, was repaired by the ap- 
plication of the same material ; and it has been shrewdly 
suspected that the allusion which Shakspere makes to 
the use of clay to “stop a hole, to keep the wind away,” 
to “ patch a wall, t’expel the winter’s flaw,” was but too 
well appreciated by the majority of the visitors to the 
Globe Theatre. In Harrison’s ‘ Description of England,’ 
dated in 1577, he says, “In the fenny countries and 
northern parts, unto this day, for lack of wood, they are 
enforced to continue the ancient manner of building 
(houses set up with a few posts and many raddles), so in 
the open and champain countries, they are enforced, for 
want of stuff, to use no studs at all, but ouly frank-posts 
and such principals, with here aud there a girding, where- 
unto they fasten their splints or raddles, and then cast it 
all over with thick clay, to keep out the wind. Certes 
this rude kind of building made the Spaniards in Queen 
Mary’s day to wonder, and say, ‘These English have 
| their houses made of sticks and dirt, but they fare com- 
| monly so well as the king.’” 

| Such a “ description” would not apply to England at 
| the present day ; for instead of being built of wood and mud, 
| almost our meanest houses boast of iron and stone in their 
| construction ; and far from there being a want of taste 
in their decoration, some pretensions to it are almost 
everywhere to be found, from the exterior architectural 
elevation of the principal front, down to the arrangement 
of a nosegay on the mantel-shelf of the interior. There 1s 
still however a woful perversion of what is called taste 
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exhibited in the little villas or cottages which surround 
the metropolis and fill its suburbs ; and although in com- 
fort, cleanliness, and neatness of appearance, @ vast im- 

rovement has taken place in such buildings of late years, 
there is yet much to be accomplished ere they attain all 
that architectural elegance which they are capable of re- 
ceiving. Although occasionally we meet with something 
original in the design of these buildings, the architects of 
most of them appear to have followed but one model, and 
that one only distinguished for the extreme deficiency of 
exterior ornament,—the quaker-like simplicity of its ap- 
pearance,—which, however advantageous in some respects, 


js, we think, misplaced in buildings destined to be places | pl 


of retirement for those who, wearied by business, seek the 
amusements and leisure of a rural habitation. The vi- 
cinities of Bayswater, Maida Hill, Hampstead, Islington, 
Hackney, Camberwell, and other suburban districts, are 
like so many multiplying-glasses, in which, wheresoever 
we direct our attention, we discover objects similar in 
form, size, colour, and unornamented plainness. 

But if we are struck with the multiplied sameness 
which is so apparent in the exterior of these buildings, 
we shall find but little variation in the character of their 
interior ornaments. The paper-hangings especially will 
present themselves to our notice as being each but a repe- 
tition of the others ; there is the same unmeaning pattern, 
the same collection of absurd ideas, composed of a some- 
thing apparently derived from nature, but so maimed and 
disfigured in the adaptation, that it is almost impossible to 
trace a resemblance to any known object, or to imagine 
the source whence these pictured ideas have been com- 
pounded. et us attempt to describe, from a specimen 
now before us, the general appearance of these produc- 
tions: on a pink ground are depicted several objects de- 
signed apparently to represent flowers, but of such uncouth 
forms that we might in vain consult our botanical au- 
thorities for their names, or their places in the systems to 
which it has been supposed all floral productions may be 
referred. These are supported on a kind of scroll-work, 
which to those conversant with the untutored pencillings 
of early Saxon art may be thought to afford some re- 
semblance to the branches of trees, a supposition rendered 
probable by certain appendages somewhat resembling 
leaves, but as these are shaped differently from all known 
natural specimens, having on each several lobes adorned 
with small stars at the extremities, it is possible they were 
meant for something else; and an unchecked imagina- 
tion, fertile in expedients, might fancy the whole to be 
intended for some peculiarly formed rams’ horns run to 
seed, if such a phenomenon were ever observed in nature. 
This fanciful design is completed by rows of small spots 
running round the more prominent portions; and the 
whole is multiplied ad infinitum over the walls. Such is 
4 specimen of the miserable designs which are met with 
on the walls of most apartments of the comfortable classes 
of the community. 

We are happy to observe, however, that an improved 
style is springing up, in which the beautiful forms every- 
where to be met with in nature are transferred to the 
paper with grace and elegance, instead of being perverted 
into a confused mass of unnatural and inelegant objects. 
The School of Design, formed under the patronage of 
government, and the many similar establishments insti- 
tuted in the provinces, for the purpose of educating 
artisans and mechanics in the fine arts as applied to 
manufactures, have already greatly improved the taste of 
those engaged in the production of articles which derive 
much of their value from elegance of form (and how few 
articles are there in which form is not an object of im- 
portance) ; and we believe that the taste of the public at 

rge is becoming more refined from their familiarity with 
these productions, so different from those which have 
hitherto supplied the market. That this growing im- 
provement may be fostered by those who haye jt in their 
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power is our anxious wish, and we trust that no foolish 
prejudice for the present conventional style of paper- 
hangings will operate to retard the general adoption of 
more chaste, natural, and elegant patterns. 


—_ 


THE CHURCH-ORGAN.—No. III. 


In the last article on this subject we described, in a 
general manner, the nature and construction of the pipes 
of an organ, and the mode of communicating wind to 
them. We shall now briefly consider the means by which 
the organist brings the resources of the instrument into 


ay. 
The Keys.—It may be a subject of surprise to many 
persons, that the act of pressing down a key similar to 
those of a pianoforte will cause wind to enter a pipe, and 
elicit a musical sound; this is effected by some very 
ingenious mechanism. The key-board, or the piece of 
apparatus which contains the keys, extends, in a large 
ofgan, about three feet in length, in front of the instru- 
ment; and this length is occupied by rows of ivory and 
ebony keys,—the former for the natural notes, and the 
latter for the flats and sharps. There are one, two, three, 
or four of these rows of keys, according to the size of the 
instrument; two or three is the general number in a 
church-organ, and these are placed one above another, 
like steps. Sometimes there are one or more rows of 
keys detached from the front of the instrument, and 
played upon by the organist with his back to the organ ; 
such is the case in the Apollonicon, which has been 
exhibited for some years in St. Martin’s Lane. Where 
more than one row of keys exist, the different rows com- 
municate with different pipes; and the organist plays 
upon one or other set according to the nature of the music 
which he wishes to play ; some of the keys communicate 
with the more powerful toned pipes, others with the softer 
toned. This being understood, we shall now speak of the 
keys as if there were only one row of them, for facility of 
description. 

When we press down a key with the finger, we merely 
touch one end of a lever, which turns upon a central 
pivot or fulcrum ; by doing this, the other end of the lever 
moves upward. Now the remote end of every key is 
connected by means of wires and other mechanism with 
the valve which closes one of the little air-cells of which 
we formerly spoke; in such a way that when the finger 
presses down the nearer end of a key, the mechanism in 
connection with the remote end opens a valve, and admits 
wind into one of the cells, which is in communication with 
several pipes. As, therefore, the admission of wind to 
the pipes is all that is necessary to make them sound, 
this is effectually done by the organist pressing down a 
key with his finger (provided the bellows-blower at the 
same time supply wind to the wind-chest or reservoir). 
The object of the player, then, is to press down such keys 
as will open the air-cells in communication with pipes 
yielding any particular notes he may require; if he 
require c, he will press down the key called c, by which 
he will admit air to those pipes which yield that note ; 
if he require p, by pressing down another finger-key he 
will open the requisite pipes, and so on according to the 
progress of the tune. We may here allude to a marked 
difference between the action of an organ and that of a 
pianoforte. In the latter instrument, whether the finger 
be kept on the key or not, the sound of that note dies 
away in a short time ; but in the organ the note continues 
sounding as long as the finger is pressed down upon the 
key: the grandeur and power of organ-tones are greatly 
dependent on this circumstance. _ ' 

The organist has to encounter difficulties of which the 
pianoforte player knows nothing. Not only has he to 
play with his fingers on the finger-keys, but there is a 
row of pedals, or feet-keys, which he has to play at the 
same time with his feet. These pedals are in connection 
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with and cause the admission of air to some of the larger 
pipes, and are used eccasionally during the performance 
of a piece of music, according to the changes in its cha- 
racter. : 

Registers and Draw-Stops.—But we have now arrived 
at the proper place for speaking of a contrivance to which 
much of the beauty and power of the organ are due. We 
have said that when a key is pressed down, air is ad- 
mitted to a cell, and from thence to a number of pipes 
in communication with that cell. Now these pipes pro- 
duce different instrumental tones ; if the note be, as before 
supposed, c, one of the pipes will yield c of a vox 
humana character or tone, another a flute c, a third a 
trumpet c, and soon; and if there were no further me- 
chanism than that which we have described, all these 
different c pipes would be sounding at once, and we 
should hear all the various instruments at every part of 
the tune or hymn. 

Now this is not the object which the orgamst has in 
view: he requires to be put in possession’ of the means 
for cutting off any instrument that he may please, in order 
to vary the effect according to the character of the music, 
and, at another time, to put it in action in an instant. 
This is effected by what are called registers. A register is 
a slide, or thin slip of wood, with as many holes in it as 
there are pipes belonging to any particular row or set ; 
and this register is situated at the lower end of the pipes, 
in such a manner, that by a slight movement the holes 
can be brought exactly under the orifices of the pipes, 
by which air can be admitted to them, and their particu- 
lar sounds elicited; while, by a slight movement of the 
register in the opposite direction, the blank or unper- 
forated parts of it are brought under the orifices of the 
pipes, and thereby quite cut off the admission of air to 
the pipes. There are not so many of these registers as 
there are rows of pipes, as in some cases one of them 
regulates two or three rows of pipes. 

These, then, being the agents which admit or cut off the 
conveyance of air to the pipes, it remains to show how the 
organist can have them always within reach of his hand. 
At the right and left of the player, in front of the organ, 
are a number of handles called draw-stops, which he can 
pull out or push in at pleasure. ‘These draw-stops are 
connected, by a mechanism of cranks and levers, with 
the registers; so that when a particular draw-stop is 
pulled out or pushed in, it changes the position of the 
register, at one time admitting air to the pipes, and at 
another cutting it off. These draw-stops have marked 
on them the words “ diapason,” “ dulcinea,” “trumpet,” 
&c., in allusion to the sounds of the rows of pipes which 
may be opened or closed by means of those draw-stops. 
In the technical language of the organ-builder, the rows 
of pipes are called stops ; but it seems a question whether 
that name would not be more appropriately applied to the 
registers, which at times stop the admission of air to the 
pipes, than to the pipes themselves. 

The pedals, or foot-keys, are, as we have said, generally 
used for playing the larger pipes of the instrument; but 
there are other pedals sometimes used for what is termed 
the shifting-movement, which is as follows :—If a register 
be pushed in, by means of the draw-stop, the stop or 
row of pipes is cut off until the player again puts his hand 
to the draw-stop; but by means of a pedal and an in- 
genious piece of mechanism, he can cut off the communi- 
cation with any row of pipes (generally the most power- 
ful) in an instant, and restore it again directly the foot is 
removed from the pedal: this greatly increases the effect 
of a piece of music. 

The Swell.—This is a contrivance for increasing and 
diminishing the loudness of the sound of an organ, or of pro- 
ducing those effects which musicians call crescendo and 
diminuendo. A portion of the pipes belonging to an organ 
are enclosed in a well-fitted box of thick wood, by which 
the sound is considerably deadened before it can reach 





the ear of an auditor. But there is a contrivance fo; 
opening this box to a greater or less extent. In old 
organs the front of the box is generally made to slide up 
down like a sash window, so that the opening can be 
made large or small, and the intensity of the sound thus 
increased or diminished. In a more modern mode (due, 
we believe, to Messrs. Flight and Robson) the front opens, 
in a number of pieces, almost exactly on the principle of 
the Venetian blind; from which it has been termed the 
Venetian swell. Whatever kind of swell is used, it jg 
acted on by a pedal. When Dr. Burney was in Ger. 
many, he found but one organ in which an attempt was 
made to produce the swell, and that very imperfectly, 

We have now given such a rapid outline of the princi- 
pal parts forming the organ as may serve to give some 
idea of the principles on which this magnificent instrument 
acts: moré than that we must not attempt in the limited 
extent of this work. We may here offer a few remarks 
respecting the connection between the organ and one or 
two other instruments which do not go by that name. 

The Apollonicon is a compound of barrel-organ and 
finger-organ, on a very magnificent scale. This insttu- 
ment was built by Messrs. Flight and Robson, rather more 
than twenty years ago, and it has been exhibited ever 
since that time in St. Martin’s Lane. The finger-action 
of the instrument is for the most part similar to what we 
have been describing ; one or two points of difference we 
may shortly allude to. There are five separate sets of 
finger-keys, arranged distinct from one another, and from 
the front of the instrument, and five performers may be 
playing at once, but in general there is only one perfor- 
mer. ‘The wires and levers connecting the keys with the 
pipes pass down under the floor beneath the performer’s 
feet, and then ascend into the body of the organ. There 
are many minor points of improvement in the registers, 
pedals, &c., which we need not dwell upon. 

But the most remarkable part of this noble instrument 
is the barrel-action. If we were to examine a common 
street-organ we should there see a barrel studded over with 
pins or wires, apparently in the greatest confusion, but 
really arranged with great order, as in a musical snuff-box. 
These pins, as the barrel rotates by the player turning a 
handle, strike against levers which open organ-pipes 
arranged within the instrument, and thus elicit the sounds 
belonging to those pipes. Now the barrel-action of the 
Apollonicon is a “ grinding” organ on a scale of unequalled 
magnitude and beauty. There are three barrels or cylin- 
ders of large dimensions studded with wires in a deter- 
minate order. These barrels are set into rotation, and 
the pins, when they attain the highest point of their revo- 
lution, strike against levers, which open, by connecting 
mechanism, all the various pipes; and as the same mov- 
ing power which sets the barrels into rotation also sup- 
plies the instrument with wind, the sounds of the pipes 
are thus elicited. 

But it may well be conceived that the mechanism 
which will elicit the sounds of nineteen hundred pipes, 
by the revolution of the barrels, must be intricate in the 
extreme, and must have called for a large share of inven- 
tive talent in the makers. By referring to the article on 
“ Musical Snuff-boxes” (‘ Penny Magazine,’ vol. vu., 
p- 398), the reader will see the manner in which the pins 
on the barrel of that instrument are regulated so as to 
produce any given piece of music; the same principle, 
but modified to suit different circumstances, is 0 ‘ 
in the regulation of the pins on the barrel of the Apollont- 
con. The number and arrangement of the pims on the 
barrel are such as to enable the instrument to play ‘wo 
pieces of music; when these pieces are to be changed, 
the pins have to be taken out, and re-arranged according 
to the music required to be produced. The following 
are, we believe, the pieces of music which the Apollonicon 
has, at different times, played by its mechanical or barre 
action: Mozart’s ‘ Overture to Zauberflite,’ Cherubini's 
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‘Overture to Anacreon,’ Mozart’s ‘ Overture to La Cle- 
menza di Tito,’ Handel’s ‘ Introduction to the Dettingen 
Te Deum,’ Haydn’s ‘ Military Movement from his 12th 
Symphony,” Mozart’s ‘ Overture to Figaro,’ and Weber’s 
‘Overture to Der Freischutz ;’ the last two are the 
pieces which the instrument has played for some time 


t. 
There are a few other instruments which in their main 


principles resemble the organ, although they are known 
by very different and often very fanciful names. But 
we need not extend our article to allude particularly to 
them. 


NOTES ON THE NEW FOREST. 


Few spots of England are more interesting or more 
worthy of being visited than that portion of Hampshire 
which is known by the general name of the New Forest ; 
and it has this advantage over most other places, that it 
is equally interesting to tourists or readers who have 
very different views. ‘To those who seek health in travel 
it offers the finest atmosphere that can be breathed in any 

of England ; to the lover of scenery it presents alter- 
nations of wild and woodland, upon which there is no 
trace of the hand of man, yet with interspersions of 
exquisite retreats and highly cultivated patches here and 
there, Which form, with the surrounding woods and wil- 
dernesses, the most delightful contrast that can well be 
imagined. To the lover of nature it has many attractions, 
both in its vegetation and in its animals, especially in the 
latter. In respect of mammalia, it furnishes red and 
fallow deer, living in probably the same style which they 
did generally in the woodlands of England in those early 
times when the chase was almost the only pacific occu- 
pation, if pacific it could be termed. In addition to these 
umble denizens of the forest, we have the horse, returned 
ilmost to a state of nature, and, true to all such returns, 
possessing, in his small dimensions and under his shaggy 
exterior, spirit and strength for which we may seek in 
vain in those animals of the species which have been bred 
to beauty, to symmetry, and to momentary speed, at the 
expense of their more permanent and more valuable qua- 
lites. ‘The New Forest horse is, indeed, quite a study to 
those who wish to see the natural development of this 
most useful animal, and to learn in what way and to what 
extent his natural qualities are broken in upon, even by 
vhat is considered the most skilful and the most success- 
ful breeding. 

The New Forest horses are not bred for size, sym- 
metry, or any other particular character, but are left, as 
ve may say, to the general development of all the pro- 
peties of the horse, good or bad, as man may esteem 
them. These horses belong to the borderers on the 
forest, who have rights of pasturage, or to the cottagers. 
Until they are fit for the market, the New Forest horses 
wre left to shift for themselves as they best can; and 
though they are somebody’s property, they are not pro- 
petty which is cherished or even decently protected. In 
summer they show that instinct upon which the domesti- 
tation of the horse depends, by associating together in 
considerable herds; and as they are tolerably well fed 
ind correspondingly frisky at this season, the sight of 
them scampering about through the forest, with a free- 
tom and glee quite unknown among home-bred horses, 
Sexceedingly pleasant. In winter the scantiness of the 
pasture forces them to break up their associations, and 
they live dispersedly, generally in the cover of the trees, 
idding the withered leaves, especially of the beech, to the 
ither produce of the soil ; and at this season of the year 
they are exceedingly shaggy in their appearance, though 
the cleanness of their limbs and the fleetness of their 
hovements are not a jot abated. In the humid parts of 
the forest they often suffer severely when the winter is 
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peculiarly inclement, because tne withered grass is flooded» 
and the frost seals it up under a coating of ice ; but when 
they can find their way to the elevated and dry moors, 
upon which no trees will grow, they find a winter’s repast 
in the furze, with which these are covered in all situa- 
tions where the soil is of a quality superior to the crag- 
sand. In managing this prickly food, which, by the way, 
is exceedingly wholesome even for domesticated horses, 
they show some science, if the conduct of animals can be 
called by that name: they do not attempt to grapple 
with the furze as it stands Napmaeted in a state of nature, 
but use the fore-foot in pounding it; and when it has 
efficiently performed this operation, they eat it, not only 
with impunity, but with apparent satisfaction. This 
affords a very useful lesson to man, and it is one which 
is sometimes followed ; for, in many districts where furze 
is abundant, it is bruised in mills or by other means, and 
makes =xcellent green food for horses during the winter 
months. 

In general the New Forest horses are captured and 
sold for slaves, as one would say ; that is, for the perform- 
ance of labour at too early an age: for it seems a law of 
nature that when these animals are left to themselves, they 
are much longer in arriving at maturity than when they 
are forced by what may be termed artificial means. This 
peculiarity of the law of nature does not, however, impair 
the usefulness of the animal or shorten the period of that 
usefulness ; for when these forest horses are allowed to 
run wild till they are about seven or eight years old, their 
constitutions are fully established, and they can undergo 
much and severe labour far beyond the ordinary age of 
artificially reared horses. It is true that, when allowed 
to run wild so long, these horses are difficult to catch, and 
in most instances more difficult to train; but when they 
are once trained, they are exceedingly valuable—hardy, 
swift, surefooted, and seldom if ever subject to disease. 
In their manners they bear some resemblance to the wild 
horses of South America, of which such a lively descrip- 
tion is given by Head, in his ‘Rough Notes on the 
Pampas ;’ and perhaps, as the climate of the New Forest 
is somewhat different from that of the plains of South 
America, they are superior both in strength and in spirit. 
The forest clowns who are employed in capturing the 
horses sometimes attempt to take them with a noose, 
something after the same manner as the Guachos do in 
South America ; but their noose and their mode of using 
it are very clumsy and bungling as compared with the 
American lasso. 

According to the ordinary estimation of those who are 
fond of fancy horses, the New Forest horse is by no 
means beautiful ; but he is not a little picturesque, and 
harmonises well with the scenes in which he is found. 
His tail and mane are at all times copious and flowing ; 
and during the winter months his coat is somewhat 
shaggy. When, however, ke is taken into domestic 
service, well fed, and sheltered from the weather, his coat 
becomes habitually sleek, while the abundance of the 
mane and tail remain. Perhaps one of the most objec- 
tionable points, and it is not a general one, is the length 
of the body as compared with that of the legs; but, not- 
withstanding this, the back of the animal is strong; and 
though his head is rather heavy in appearance, his neck 
is strong, and he carries it well. 

The hog is another animal of which the true Nev 
Forest breed may be said to be peculiar, and not known 
at least generally, even in the adjoining parts of the 
southern counties. The usual account of those | et 
liar hogs, which are found only in the uninhabited and 
thickly wooded districts of the forest, is that they are a 
cross from the wild boar of Germany imported into this 
forest by Charles I. It does not appear that this rests 
upon a perfectly satisfactory foundation ; and it may be 
that the forest hog, like the forest horse, is the original 
breed of the country, little altered by domestication, or 
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the domesticated breed left to run wild in the forest for 
so many generations as to have, in some degree at least, 
reverted to the original type. As in the wild boar, the 
volume and strength of the New Forest hog are concen- 
trated upon the anterior part of the animal, the shoulders 
being thick and the neck massive, as compared with 
those of what are esteemed the most valuable domesticated 
breeds. The wild hog of the New Forest has certainly 
not the same volume of body as the indolent tenant of a 
sty or a farm-yard, but there is a vigour and fleetness 
to which the other has no pretensions; and one who 
forms an opinion upon this species of animal from what 
is seen in domestication, is greatly in error as to its real 
characters. It is a heavy and lumbering animal; and 
instead of being able to gallop along, which is the natural 
swift motion of all the Pachydermata, to which order the 
horse and hog belong, simple walking with the alternate 
foot seems a painful operation. The appearance of the 
forest hog, when left to find his own food in the forest, 
is very different from this. In the hinder parts he is 
light and slender, while he is strengthened in front, has 
an elevated crest on the neck and shoulders, with a thick 
mane of bristles which he can erect at pleasure. His 


colour, also, approaches to that of the wild boar as still 
found in the continental forests, being generally dark 
brindled, and sometimes entirely black. His ears, too, 


are short, firm, and erect ; and when he is excited, there 
is a fiery glance or glare in his eye. His spirit is also 
true to these indications; for a single dog, untrained to 
the sport, must be staunch indeed before he will venture 
to go in upon the wild hog of the New Forest. 

: These hogs are social animals, and generally seen in 
small herds, led on by one patriarchal male. In their 
peregrinations of the forest they do little mischief, and 
appear to fear as little; for if a dog makes his appear- 
ance, the natural instinct of the animals is aroused, and 
the most powerful of the herd advance to the front and 
stand in hostile attitude ; and when they are thus excited 
by the presence of what they feel to be their natural 
enemy, they are not quite safe even for human beings. 
In their native glades, or in the depth of the beechen 
forests, they are animals of no inconsiderable beauty, 
their forms being light and elegant, and their bristles 
having almost a metallic lustre, which shows very brig htly 
in the straggling sunbeams among the trees. 

Besides these wild hogs, of which, we believe, the num- 
ber is much more scanty than it once was, there are many 
seasonal hogs collected in the New Forest to feed on the 
acorns and beech-mast, the latter more especially, it being 
the most oily and consequently the most nutritious. The 
beechen woods are most luxuriant in the Boldrewood 
Walk, to the westward of Lyndhurst; and accordingly 
it is here that seasonal hogs are sent into the forest by 
the forest borderers. The right of fattening hogs in this 
and the other royal forests is very ancient, certainly 
anterior to the time of the Conquest, but how long ante- 
rior we have not the means of ascertaining. It is under- 
stood that, from the beginning, a small fine or fee has 
been charged from those who had a right to send these 
animals into the forest ; but whether it ever was a tax to 
the king, or consisted merely of a gratuity to the swine- 
herd, is not quite so clear. In latter times those who 
have this right pay a trifling fee, in the steward’s court at 
Lyndhurst, for the run of the forest during the “ pan- 
nage” month, which begins about the end of September, 
and lasts for six weeks. 

This business is not now carried on to the same extent 
that it was formerly, but what remains of 1t is on the same 
principle, and therefore some notice of it cannot fail in 
being interesting to those who are not acquainted with 
the customs of this peculiar district. In these latter 


times, whatever it may have been formerly, the swineherd, 
who is a resident in the forest, and well acquainted 
with it, is governor-general of this peculiar locality 
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during the pannage month. ~ He selects his appropriate 
spot, always in a neighbourhood where acorns and mast 
are abundant, and he constructs a rude habitation of 
wattles, generally round the bole of some ancient tree, 
for the nocturnal rendezvous of his long-nosed guests, 
This he covers an in a rude manner, but generally 
sufficient to keep out the rain, and beds to a considerable 
depth with ferns, or with straw, if such an article is 
accessible ; and this being done, and a quantity of acorns 
and mast collected, his preparations are complete. 

Next he goes round among the border farmers and 
collects his herd. of hogs, which may amount, in some 
instances, to five or six hundred, and for which, we 
believe, his fee is a shilling a head. Collecting them on 
the borders of the forest, he drives them to the vicinity of 
the wattled shed he has prepared, feasting them sump- 
tuously with acorns or mast, and enlivening them during 
their meal with the music of his horn, by which he 
intends to impress them with the instinct of a connection 
between the said music and meat. When they have been 
fed and serenaded to the full measure of their desire, they 
are easily driven to the shed, where they soon sink into 
repose — the comfortable straw or fern; and their 
sleep is of course as balmy and refreshing as that of hogs 
can be—somniferous as these animals in general are, 
especially after a full meal. On the following morning 
he lets them out, drives them to the neighbouring pool or 
stream, whereof they are to drink, and leaves them for the 
day, to pick up the fragments of the former evening’s 
supper. When night comes on again, they have a repe- 
tition of the feast and the horn, whereby they are soon 
hushed to repose. This is generally repeated a third 
day, and sometimes a fourth one, but after that they are 
understood to be instructed in forest manners; after 
which they are left to find their own food, of which there 
is no want upon a soil so congenial both to the growth 
and to the reproductive fertility of the oak and the beech. 
When the autumnal winds blow keenly, the acorns and 
the mast fall in abundance, and the hogs fare sumptuously, 
with comparatively little fatigue, though when the atmo- 
sphere is still, they occasionally require a meal procured 
by the swineherd, to which they are always called by the 
sound of the horn, a ies of music which former 
feasting has rendered very delightful to their ears. 

After this first instruction, the swineherd has compara- 
tively little trouble with his herd, as they range about in 
the forest all day; and, with the exception of very calm 
days, as aforesaid, they find abundance of food ; so that 
when he returns them home to their owners, at the expi- 
ration of the month, they are in very vigorous and healthy 
condition ; and a very short time in keeping upon dry food 
makes them in excellent condition for the market, in 
respect both of weight and flavour. In these respects 
the hogs may perhaps be considered as the most truly 
characteristic animals of the New Forest ; for the horse 
is not quite in his native element, and perhaps the same 
may be said of the deer, for which, red deer especially, 
the range of the forest, ample as it is, is neither extensive 
enough, nor sufficiently exposed to the free and sweeping 
atmosphere, which is so essential to the full development 
of these splendid and majestic animals 


(To be continued.} 












Solace for Evils.—To be ignorant of evils to come, and 
forgetful of evils past, isa merciful provision in nature, 
whereby we digest the mixture of our few and evil days; 
and our delivered senses not relapsing into cutting remenr 
brances, our sorrows are not kept raw by the edge of repe- 
titions.—Sir Thomas Browne. 


— 
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